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EDITORIAL NOTES 



The death of Dr. W. T. Harris, former commissioner of education of 
the United States, gives us all reason to pause in the business of life and 
pay respect to one who exerted a large influence in Ameri- 
can education. Dr. Harris first came into general notice as 
the central figure of a group of devoted students of Hegelian philosophy 
in St. Louis. At the same time that he and his associates were studying 
philosophy he was attracting the attention of school men by his aggressive 
organization of the public schools of that city. He wrote and edited many 
books; some of them were books for children, some were treatises on 
philosophy. Among the largest of the publication enterprises which he 
undertook was the editing of Webster's Dictionary. He was a pioneer in 
his support of the kindergarten, and of manual training. He was always 
open to all. that was strong in the newer education. 

In the office of commissioner he brought together the elaborate reports 
which have made him known wherever educational interests are regarded. 

In the latter years of his life he laid aside the active duties of public 
office and retired to his literary work. Friends have sought his council 
and public gatherings of school men have extended to him no uncertain 
welcome. He has left a great name behind, and more than that, he has 
left behind many large contributions to American intellectual life. 



The appearance of a book entitled Psychology and the Teacher from 
the pen of a writer so well known as Professor Miinsterberg is sure to 
^p)j e attract the attention of teachers in all parts of the country. 

Contents of The book is made up of three sections. The first deals with 
the Book the ethical aim of education and discusses in a broad way 

some of the general questions of values in human life. The conclusion 
of this part of the book is that education should improve the individual, 
physically, socially, and mentally. The second part of the book takes up 
certain general psychological problems, such as the relation between mind 
and brain, the nature of attention, association, habit, imitation, and other 
mental processes and capacities. This is the psychological part of the 
volume. The third part discusses courses of instruction and certain general 
matters of organization. In this part many conclusions of the author with 
regard to how schools should be organized are set forth in definite and em- 
phatic terms. One final descriptive statement may be added : all this discussion 
is completed within the compass of 325 pages. The special topics must 
accordingly be treated in the most summary fashion and many of the con- 
clusions must be stated without elaborate justification. 
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The book is interesting as an indication of Professor Miinsterberg's 
attitude. Some years ago he was looked upon as the arch-skeptic, opposed 
The Author's to educational psychology and all mixing of science with the 
Attitude work of instruction. He tells us now that all he asked for 

at that time was caution. He wished to stimulate investigation by his 
skepticism. He now rejoices that the serious workers saw his subtle motive 
and went actively about the development of educational psychology. The 
toilers have been successful in searching out many truths, and now the 
skeptic has turned reviewer and epitomizer and has summarized all this 
and mixed it with a little ethics and a little advice as to how schools 
should be conducted; and thus has given to the world a book on psychology 
and the teacher. 

Some years ago Professor Miinsterberg criticized the then current dis- 
cussions of brain physiology and education on the ground that the educa- 
Metaphysics as tional applications had no roots in the physiological theories. 
a Substitute We turn therefore with greatest interest to his chapter on 
for Psychology "Mind and Brain." It discusses such questions as the causal 
or parallelistic relation between mind and body. These are problems in 
metaphysics; they are not very actively discussed, even by technical psy- 
chologists. What teachers need and what they want today is some con- 
crete description of nervous organization. 

Assume, however,, that we have read up to the section of the book 
which deals with applications. Here one feels at every step that the con- 
Dogma as a elusions run far beyond the data presented anywhere in the 
Substitute for book. Thus, turning at random, one reads such pronounce- 
Experiment ments as these: "It is a psychological mistake to begin too 
early with physics. The mental equipment for botany and zoology and 
physical geography is much earlier at the disposal of the child" (p. 288). 
Or again on the next page, "The overestimation of the perception as 
against the conception, is one of those superficialities of pedagogy which 
are in harmony with many features of our time, but which cannot be 
excused and certainly should not be supported by true psychology." Per- 
haps these statements are true, possibly not — at all events they are not 
proven. Where is the evidence that the child should study erosion before 
he studies the mechanics of weight and motion? Where is the evidence 
that our education is "short" on the conception? 

During the period of Professor Miinsterberg's observation of the de- 
velopment of educational psychology two changes have taken place which 
Experimental are n °t recorded in this book. Teachers do not rely as much 
Education as they used to on dicta about physics and other like matters. 

Teachers are today trying out these questions and they are more interested 
in experiments in education than in anyone's opinion. Secondly, the science 
of educational psychology has passed into the stage of concrete analyses of 
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the mental processes of school children. We are not talking now about 

association and attention in general terms. We have a body of very definite 

material on writing and reading and modern languages. The school problem 

is not one that any writer can deal with in a few casual observations. 

The book will be a disappointment to some, a stumbling-block to others. 

It is not a summary of the empirical work which has been done in our 

Tit. t>.„i ._ field. It is not a body of new results. It is the kind of a 

The Book as an J 

Example to book wn ' c h used to be written when Professor Miinsterberg 
Avoid first began to break away from his skeptical forebodings. It 

will be read half through by many who know Professor Miinsterberg' s name 
and then will go on the shelf with the other psychologies which have not 
affected educational practice. The progress of the movement toward a science 
of education is impeded by such books. Let those of us who are at work in 
the field speak clearly in this matter. We desire an end of advice from 
those who write in large, vague terms. We know what science is: it is 
the direct experimental attack upon our school problems. The author who 
addresses us should show his qualification by making it clear that he knows 
that we know that education will not change its course one jot, whether 
he believes in parallelism or causal relation, whether he thinks that physics 
should follow physical geography or turn up somewhere in its elementary 
forms in the fifth grade. Educational psychology of the vague general type 
has been superseded by experimental education, and opinion by carefully 

analyzed results. 

Charles H. Judd 



